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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 

LITERATURE 



A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 

EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY. IV 

The discussion of the Progress of Christianity in the great empire of India, by 
Professors Burton and Parker, begun in the March issue, is completed in the 
present number. The two great problems of Evangelization and Education claim chief 
attention. Each of them is rendered more complex and difficult in respect of India 
by the great variety of races, languages, and religions found in that empire, and, while 
in education the strong hand of the British ruler relieves the situation in some respects, 
in others it operates still further to complicate it. 

Questions concerning the subject-matter of the courses should be addressed to the 
Biblical World. Inquiries concerning traveling libraries containing the books of 
the course should be sent to the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 1 



Part III. India (continued) 
Evangelization 

The vast extent of territory included 
in India, Burma, and Ceylon, the great 
variety of races and languages, the 
division of the people by religion and 
caste necessitating the employment of 
widely different methods of reaching 
different classes of the people, all com- 
bine to make the problem of the evan- 
gelization of these regions a most com- 
plicated one. The reader having before 
him the general body of facts furnished 
by the reading suggested under "Gen- 
eral Situation" and a map, is advised 
to begin this study of the subject of 
evangelization by reading the very in- 
structive chapters in the Edinburgh 
Conference Reports, I, 135-67. From 
this he will naturally turn to the Year 
Book, and will do well to begin with 



chap, vi, pp. 166-82, postponing for the 
present the special consideration of edu- 
cational, industrial, and medical work, 
but remembering that the figures given 
in this chapter include missionaries of 
all classes. Chap, vi may be followed 
by the reading of chap, xxviii, to gain 
a more definite knowledge of the source 
and distribution of the forces summa- 
rized in chap, vi, and this in turn by a 
glance through the Directory of Protes- 
tant Missionary Societies, pp. 533-620. 
Chap, iv is not easy reading, nor can 
anyone be expected to remember its 
figures in detail, yet it ought to be read 
to give an impression of the extent to 
which India is an "unoccupied" field, 
it being remembered, however, that 
only a little over 40 per cent of the Chris- 
tians in India are Protestants. The 
reading of chap, v may be reserved for 



'AH readers in this course are requested to see that their names are enrolled as members of 
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a little later time, but meantime it will 
be well to fix in mind that about i| 
per cent of the whole population of 
India and Ceylon is avowedly Chris- 
tian; Protestantism having a little over 
one-half of i per cent, Roman Catholi- 
cism a little over five-eighths of i per 
cent, and the Syrian Christians making 
up one- tenth of i per cent; that Prot- 
estant Christians have increased in the 
last decade at the rate of a little over 
40 per cent, the other two bodies each 
about 25 per cent. The increase in the 
population at large has meantime been 
about 7 per cent. To evangelize and 
educate the millions of India there are 
5,200 Protestant foreign missionaries 
including men and women, or about 
one to each 60,000 of the people, and 
38,458 native Christian workers, or one 
to each 8,200 of the population. 

With these general facts in mind, 
the reader will be prepared to consider 
the methods of evangelization which 
are found necessary and effective in 
India. To a much greater extent than 
in China and Japan, the people of India 
act in masses. Individual conscious- 
ness is relatively weak, community 
consciousness very strong. Individual 
conversions of course occur, but of the 
obstacles in the way of such conversions 
we in this country can but faintly con- 
ceive, and the great majority of converts 
have come in groups or communities. 
Some experienced missionaries maintain 
that no large success of the Christian 
movement in India can be expected 
until, communities and castes having 
been gradually permeated with Chris- 
tian thought, mass movements shall 
occur among the upper classes, as has 
already been the case among the lower 



classes. How far are these men right, 
and what are and ought to be the lines 
of missionary effort and success in 
India ? Is the answer for Hindus differ- 
ent from that for Mohammedans? Is 
it different in India proper from that 
which should be given for Burmah, and 
still different for Ceylon? With these 
questions in mind the reader should turn 
to the Year Book, and read chaps, ix, x, 
xix, xx, xxi. 

Closely connected with this question 
is that of the attitude of the missionary 
body toward the non-Christian religions 
and their institutions, especially caste. 
A great change has undoubtedly taken 
place from the day when all non- Chris- 
tian religions were thought of as the 
works of the devil, to that in which some 
are ready to maintain that "I am come 
not to destroy but to fulfil" holds in 
respect of Hinduism as it did of Judaism. 

Of the whole subject of the message 
of Christianity to Hindus, the points of 
contact between the two religions, and 
the attitude of the missionary toward 
Hinduism, there is an informing dis- 
cussion in Edinburgh Conference Reports, 
IV, chap. vi. Of the nature and extent 
of the change of feeling that has already 
taken place among missionaries and of 
the degree of difference of opinion that 
still persists one may gain a clear im- 
pression by referring again to the chapter 
on "The Religions of India" in India's 
Problem, comparing the attitude of that 
chapter toward caste with that of the 
article of Rev. Bernard Lucas in the 
Year Book, pp. 89 ff., and by again com- 
paring the latter with the views pre- 
sented by Professor Hogg and Rev. J. 
J. Jucas in chap. iii. Such differences 
of opinion, if not in themselves desirable. 
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are at any rate evidence of the fact, 
abundantly otherwise attested, that 
the missionaries are quite as much as 
any other body of Christian ministers 
openminded and ready to conform their 
conceptions of religious truth to the evi- 
dence of facts from whatever source de- 
rived. On the question whether such 
openmindedness diminishes or increases 
the zeal of the missionary, see p. 173. 

But the most impressive discussion of 
the missionary attitude toward Hindu- 
ism is that found in the volume by 
Bernard Lucas, entitled The Empire of 
Christ. Mr. Lucas is a representative 
of the London Missionary Society, and 
writes out of a personal experience of 
the great problem here presented, name- 
ly, how to adjust the missionary enter- 
prise to the modern mental outlook. 
The book assumes as a matter beyond 
controversy that if the old appeal is to 
retain effectiveness it must be restated. 
The reader will notice at once the fre- 
quent employment in this weighty little 
book of the term "modern." It is a 
study of the modern missionary enter- 
prise in the light of modern thought. It 
also asks by what argument this enter- 
prise shall address the modern man. It 
treats of "The Modern Problem" and 
"The Modern Standpoint." The book 
is entitled therefore to a candid hearing 
from that considerable class of Chris- 
tian men who rightly or wrongly enter- 
tain a suspicion that the average mission- 
ary is lagging behind this century, and, 
endeavoring, in the foreign field, to re- 
produce conditions and furnish creeds 
which the church at home is outgrowing 
or repudiating outright. 

But with whatever prepossessions 
the reader approaches this book, he 



cannot but acknowledge its attractive- 
ness and charm. It is not necessary to 
indicate significant passages that should 
receive particular attention; it is all 
significant. There are no superfluous 
pages. In one respect at least some, 
even of those who sympathize with Mr. 
Lucas' general position, are obliged to 
dissent. The student should weigh 
well the proposed treatment of Caste 
(pp. 110-26). It is a novel and a bold 
position. Equally at variance with the 
common conviction and practice is Mr. 
Lucas' protest against the publication 
of "reports" and "statistics." But 
does he not perhaps merely give open 
expression to the lurking misgiving of 
not a few devoted supporters of mis- 
sions ? 

The Indian Church 

In any country in which Christian 
missions achieve success, that very suc- 
cess must eventually raise the question 
of the autonomy of the native church. 
At first the missionary works alone and 
upon the native non-Christian com- 
munity from outside. When converts 
are gathered and a Christian church 
arises it is at first dependent on the mis- 
sionary for guidance and leadership. 
As it is developed and educated its 
members naturally desire a share, and 
that an increasing share, in the direction 
of its affairs. When the missionary 
effort is finally successful the missionary 
withdraws; his highest joy is to find 
himself no longer needed. India has 
certainly not reached this last stage, 
but is as clearly in the third. Both 
missionaries and Indian Christians have 
of late years given much thought to 
the question how much responsibility 
the Indian church is prepared to assume. 
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What Dr. Jones thought in 1902 appears 
in chap, x of India's Problem, and this 
should be read first, to be followed by 
chaps, viii, xxii, and xxiii of the Year 
Book. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
English Church has recently ordained 
an Indian bishop, Rev. V. S. Azariah. 

Education 

The presence of the British govern- 
ment in the countries which we are now 
considering, and the part which it has 
taken and is taking in the work of edu- 
cation have constantly to be borne in 
mind in considering the situation in 
respect of missionary education. It 
must be remembered, moreover, that 
the British government, long ago com- 
mitting itself on the one hand to the 
policy of non-interference with the reli- 
gions of the country, decided on the other 
hand to co-operate with and encourage 
the efforts of any and all elements of 
the community in the direction of edu- 
cation, without reference to the religious 
character of the schools. The govern- 
ment has indeed felt obliged itself to 
establish schools and colleges, which 
maintain an entirely neutral, not to say 
negative, attitude toward religion, and 
certain directors of education have at 
times sought to develop these schools 
in preference to those founded by reli- 
gious bodies. But the avowed policy of 
the government has been to contribute 
to the support of schools established by 
voluntary agencies, whether Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Parsee, or Christian, 
supplementing these only as necessary 
by schools directly supported by the 
government. As all grants to voluntary 
schools are conditioned on the main- 
tenance of certain standards in respect 



to buildings, equipment, teachers, cur- 
riculum, and examinations, and as the 
missionary bodies, in common with the 
native Indian agencies of various kinds, 
have in general felt constrained to accept 
the aid proffered by the government, 
the result has been that nearly all of 
the mission schools in India are in a 
sense government schools at the same 
time that they are missionary schools. 
This is manifestly a very different situ- 
ation from that which exists in China 
or Japan. 

The Edinburgh Conference Report, 
III, chap, ii, will well repay careful read- 
ing. Special attention may be given to 
the statistics at the beginning of the 
chapter, to the discussion of the pur- 
pose and results of missionary education 
and to the Judgments and Recom- 
mendations at the end of the chapter. 
The reader who has at hand the Atlas 
of Christian Missions will find fuller 
statistics in the tables, p. 106. 

From this general survey the reader 
will do well to turn to the Year Book 
chap, i, § 4 (pp. 37-48), and chap. xi. 
Here will be found later statistics than 
those referred to above and a discussion 
of the subject from the point of view, 
of the several types and grades of edu- 
cation. Chaps, xii and xiii present some 
of the problems with which the mission- 
ary educator has to struggle, chap, 
xiii dealing specially with the very 
important but relatively new and very 
difficult question of industrial education. 
It is an indication of the broadening of 
our conception of the scope of Christian 
missions that societies which a genera- 
tion or two ago were closing up their 
ordinary schools on the ground that 
education was beyond the scope of mis- 
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sions are now considering how they can 
enlarge their educational work to include 
industrial training, and how they can 
contribute to the industrial and economic 
development of the Christian commu- 
nity. This is but one of many evi- 
dences that the mission enterprise today 
is inspired and controlled not by any 
narrow spirit of proselytism, nor by 
loyalty to any specific command but 
by the spirit of Jesus expressed in the 
words "Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself." 

Those who wish to pursue the subject 
of education in India further will find 
help in the Blue Books of the British 
government, especially in the Quin- 
quennial Reports of the Director of 
Education, published under the title 
Progress of Education in India. Refer- 
ence may also be had to W. I. Chamber- 
lain's Education in India, Macmillan, 
75 cents, to Miss Cowan's volume, The 
Education of Women in India, and to an 
article by Mr. Burton in the American 
Journal of Theology for April, ioio, 
"The Status of Christian Education in 
India" and the comments on it in the 
issue for July, 1910. 

Christian Literature 

The use of the printing press as an 
adjunct of missionary work is well 
established in India. A general survey 
of the literature is given in the Edin- 
burgh Conference Reports, III, 350-55, 
and much more detailed information in 
the Year Book, chaps, xiv-xvi. 

Medical and Philanthropic Work 

As previously mentioned, these phases 
of missionary work received inadequate 
treatment in the Edinburgh Conference 



Reports. The Year Book, chap, xvii, 
contains a summary statement of the 
work along medical lines in India. It 
is much to be regretted that it is impos- 
sible to refer the reader to any adequate 
report of this very important depart- 
ment of missionary work. The reader 
may gain some help from the Atlas of 
Christian Missions; Edwards, The Work 
of the Medical Missionary (St. Vol. Mov., 
20 cents); Wanless, The Medical Mis- 
sion (St. Vol. Mov., 10 cents); and 
Lowe, Medical Missions (Revell, $1.50). 
See also the article by Dr. Wanless, 
"The Place and Policy of Medical 
Missions in India" in the International 
Review of Missions for April, 1913. 

In an instructive article by J. M. 
Baker in the Baptist Missionary Review 
(ion), pp. 411 ff., it is stated that of 
fifty missionaries in India who answered 
the question whether missionary work 
should be purely evangelistic or include 
medical, educational, and industrial 
work, all but one wished to give it the 
broader scope. A clear majority gave 
the preference to medical over edu- 
cational work, especially because it 
makes a stronger appeal to the caste 
people. 

Co-operation and Comity 

Partly because Christian missions 
have existed longer in India than in other 
countries, less progress has been made 
in the breaking down of denominational 
lines than in some other countries. In- 
formation concerning what has been 
done in these directions is scattered 
through various volumes of the Edin- 
burgh Conference Reports, but is found 
especially in Vol. VHI, pp. 38, 39, 1 1 1-14. 
Further information is found in the 
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Year Book, chaps vii and xxiv. It is 
a noteworthy fact that union in edu- 
cation has begun in the field of theology; 
see pp. 292, 293. 

The Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation has done a most important work 
in India, especially in connection with 
the students of non-missionary schools 
and colleges; and the Young Women's 
Christian Association has made greater 
progress in India than in any other 
eastern country. Chap, xxi of the 
Year Book gives a brief account, but 
an inadequate impression of the work of 
these societies. 

In the autumn of 1912 Mr. John R. 
Mott, chairman of the Continuation 
Committee appointed by the Edinburgh 
Conference, held a series of conferences 
in various parts of India, followed by a 
general conference in Calcutta. As a 
result of this series of conferences, per- 
manent Provincial Councils for the 
various parts of India and a National 
Council for India, embracing all Prot- 
estant denominations, were organized, 
and a definite program for the further 
progress of Christian missions in India 
was laid down. In all these conferences 
the Indian Christians took part with the 
missionaries. 

Non-Protestant Christianity 

Perhaps most American Christians 
commonly think of Christian missions in 
India as of recent origin, dating perhaps 
from the days of William Carey. 
Probably very few have any knowledge 
of the existence of an Indian Chris- 
tian community which has had a con- 
tinuous history from the second century 
to the present day. What has been 
learned from Jones's India's Problem, 
chap, vi, and from Richter's History, 



may now be profitably supplemented by 
chap, v of the Year Book, which deals 
not only with these very ancient churches 
but with the extensive work of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

Biographies 

Attention is here called to three 
biographies of men who have made their 
mark upon the history of Christian 
India. They are selected out of a rich 
and abundant biographical literature on 
the ground that Martyn, Carey, and 
Duff had to do with the great enter- 
prise at its beginning and when it 
was still looked upon as an experiment, 
and are inseparably associated with it. 
Without them, it would not have been 
what it is. 

The reading of Henry Martyn's 
memoir, a book once familiar to evan- 
gelical households, has sent many a man 
into the missionary service, and though 
his fame has suffered eclipse of late 
through the rapidly waning sympathy 
with his introspective, not to say morbid, 
piety, his influence must still be taken 
into account in a study of the beginning 
of the missionary movement. In his life, 
too, will be found a very interesting 
picture of the Evangelical party of the 
Church of England at the close of the 
eighteenth century, from which the great 
Church Missionary Society sprang. Dr. 
George Smith's Life of Henry Martyn is 
a detailed and complete narrative of the 
man and his time. One wishes, indeed, 
that it were briefer, and a judicious 
reader will find excuse now and then for 
skipping a few pages. 

Dr. Smith's well-known Life of 
William Carey, the standard and final 
book on its subject, is a history as well 
of the rise of modern missions, and at the 
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risk of encountering sometimes tedious 
minuteness and particularity, the mis- 
sionary student should give it a careful 
reading. 

A third biography, also by the 
indefatigable Dr. Smith, to whom we 
are all debtors, is the Life of Alexander 
Duff, with whose singularly fruitful 
career the history of Christian education 
in India begins. It is profitable, if not 
quite easy, reading. The question with 
which it deals is not so nearly settled 
as Dr. Smith supposed when he wrote 
this book. Discussions to which the 
attention of the reader is called elsewhere 
indicate a deepening dissatisfaction with 
the conclusions of Duff and Macauley, 
and the fact that their educational 
policies are now scrutinized afresh and 
seriously questioned should increase the 
interest of this notable biography. 

Sniiesticms for Review 

i. Compare India with China and 
Japan respectively as concerns (a) 
extent of territory, (b) number of popu- 
lation, (c) racial unity and racial char- 
acteristics, (d) languages, (e) religions, 
(/") political independence, and capacity 
for self-government, (g) national edu- 
cational system, (h) probable place in 
the world in the near future. 

2. Compare the Protestant Christian 
community of India with those of China 
and Japan respectively, as concerns 
(a) absolute number, (b) number in 
relation to population, (c) size relatively 
to the period in which missionaries have 
been working. 

3. Compare Christian education in 
India with that of China and Japan 
respectively, in respect to (a) relation 
to government education, (b) adequacy 



and adaptedness to meet the needs of 
the situation. 

4. Does the history of missions justify 
the limitation of missionary work to 
evangelism pure and simple? If not, 
which of the following additional lines 
of work seems to you legitimate to 
include, viz: educational, medical, in- 
dustrial? And of those which you 
regard as legitimate which seems to you 
most important? 

5. How is the relative importance of 
different forms of missionary work 
affected by the difference in local con- 
ditions? Compare in relative impor- 
tance the three forms of work, medical, 
educational, and industrial, in the three 
countries India, China, and Japan. 

6. Throughout the East in China, 
Japan, and India, there is much less 
individualism, much more race and 
community feeling, than on the West. 
What is the bearing of this fact on the 
spread of Christianity, and in which 
country is it of most significance? 

7. What is and what ought to be the 
attitude of the missionary to caste 
among the Hindus ? 

8. What part have mass-movements 
played in the spread of Christianity 
among the lower classes in India, and 
what part are they likely to play in 
respect to the conversion of the higher 
classes ? 

9. What proportion of the missionary 
work done in India is carried on by the 
English-speaking nations? How much 
by Americans and Canadians? (See 
Atlas of Missions.) 

10. In respect to which of the three 
great countries already studied have 
American Christians the greatest oppor- 
tunity and responsibility ? 



[This discussion wiU be concluded in June "Biblical World"] 



